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There are two classes of successful ministers: First, the minister in a 
city parish, who, although provided with many helps, yet finds himself 
crowded to the wall with pressing demands upon his personal time and in- 
terest. Second, there is the minister in a country parish, who is equally 
crowded, because he must be the preacher, pastor, community adviser, and 
too frequently, the sole dynamic force in a sluggish community far from 
the centers of culture. 

To both of these classes the great problem is how to replenish mind and 
spirit in compensation for the perpetual outgo of intellectual and moral 
energy. Especially is this problem great to the young pastor who has no 
great stores of experience, files of sermons, nor fund of wit and wisdom — 
the accumulation of years of service. 

Happy is the man in such a situation who appreciates the refreshment 
of soul and body which comes through reading books of worth. Free 
comment has been made upon the budget of expenses of an English bishop 
whose yearly appropriation for books amounted to about sixty dollars, while 
expenditures in other, comparatively unimportant, directions amounted 
to hundreds of dollars. 

We quote from a recent press comment: " The minister who would do 
his work with satisfaction and power must be a reader of books. He will 
be more than that, but less than that he dare not be. His message cannot 
be made complete without the aid of the best thought which the age pro- 
vides, and that best thought, next to its utterance by the living voice, will 
be embodied in literature." And, more tersely: " If a man is known by 
the company he keeps, not less truly is a preacher known- by his book-bill." 

Every minister will acknowledge the necessity of reading in preparation 
for the next Sunday's sermon, but to confine one's reading to such specific 
and utilitarian limits is exactly equivalent to the principle on which the 
Sunday-school teacher prepares only a day or two, and sometimes an hour 
or two, in advance for teaching the next Sunday's lesson — a principle 
against which pastors have raised a cry of protest. 

A minister may fall back upon his college or seminary training, and feel 
that he, through his thorough preparation, is able to do successful work 
without further study and reading. But, more than any other man, the 
minister needs to feel the pulse of the hour, and if his preaching and teach- 
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ing are to be timely and effective, they must show familiarity with the pro- 
gress of thought as it finds expression in literature, and especially in theo- 
logical and philosophical literature. A canvass of ministers' libraries would 
show in far too many cases no books published within twenty years, not- 
withstanding the fact that in the field of theology twenty years have pro- 
duced a change of views, an advance in scholarship, a discovery of facts 
and principles, almost incredible in view of the shortness of the period. 
Hundreds of ministers are waking up to find that, while they have been 
resting comfortably in the contents of the professional library which they 
accumulated in the theological seminary twenty years ago, the world has 
been moving as rapidly in the realm of theology as in that of science. 
One must read or fall far behind the advancing procession. 

But in the multitude of books and the limitations of the clergyman's 
purse, the question of what to buy and what to read is a serious difficulty. 
Certain standard works, such as those covering the different periods of 
biblical history, special phases of biblical literature, philosophy, ethics, the 
history of religion and dogma, a few good commentaries, such a dictionary 
as the Hastings Dictionary oj the Bible, and in addition the occasional new 
book from the pen of some great thinker — books of which perhaps half 
a dozen appear each year — make up the catalogue of essentials in a min- 
ister's library. The luxuries would include the masterpieces of outside 
history, story, and fiction, and also the occasional new book of secular char- 
acter but of inspirational value. 

But what if a man have all these, or the possibility of their possession, 
and yet does not make the best use of them ? Reading according to a sys- 
tem doubles the value of the time spent. Nothing would be more helpful 
to a busy pastor than the following-out of a definite course of professional 
reading each year — a group of books covering with some degree of thor- 
oughness a specific subject, and giving the opportunity to view it upon all 
sides, an opportunity as well to compare the old and the new views on one 
subject. 

The Institute of Sacred Literature is rendering clergymen a great 
service in bringing together in definite courses groups of books for pro- 
fessional reading. These courses are continually being modified by the ad- 
dition of new books to individual courses and the addition of new courses to 
the series. The courses now listed number fourteen, and embrace the 
following subjects: The Historical and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch, 
Old Testament Prophecy, the Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Psalter, 
the Life of Jesus the Christ, the Apostolic Age, the Problems Connected 
with the Gospel of John, Christianity and Social Problems, the Preparation 
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of Sermons, the Teaching of Jesus, the History of Israel, the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, the Teaching of the Apostles, the Post-Apostolic Era, the Psychology 
of Religion and its Bearing upon Religious Education. In addition to 
these, which embrace from eight to twelve books each on the specific sub- 
jects named, a new course has just been announced. This course presents 
what, by the general consensus of opinion of the Council of Seventy, has 
been chosen as the most useful book for the average minister in each of 
the following fields, issued since 1903: the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, General Theology, Educational Philosophy, Ethics, Dogmatics 
and Comparative Religion. Specially prepared reviews are provided with 
the book-lists to all who enter upon the courses. To ministers whose time 
and means are limited there can be no greater boon than such assistance 
in the choice of books as is rendered by the advice of the Institute. 



